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reflected in 1859. In 1861 he was appointed
deputy postmaster of Baltimore by President
Lincoln.

Following the battle of Bull Run, Purnell hur-
ried to Washington and secured permission to
organize a military force. The "Purnell Legion,"
as it later was called, was composed of one regi-
ment of infantry, two companies of cavalry, and
two batteries of artillery. With a commission as
colonel, he had succeeded in recruiting 700 men
when he was ordered by General McClellan to
join the troops under General Lockwood at Sal-
isbury, Md., for the purpose of opposing a Con-
federate force which was reported forming on
the Eastern Shore of Virginia. When later the
Legion was ordered back to Baltimore it num-
bered 1,240 men. In 1862, Purnell resigned his
command, devoting himself during the remainder
of the war to his duties in the post office and to
political affairs. From 1864 to 1866 he was
chairman of the Union Party state central com-
mittee. President Johnson reappointed him dep-
uty postmaster of Baltimore in 1866, but the
Senate rejected the appointment. Johnson then
gave him a recess appointment to the post of
assessor of internal revenue at Baltimore, which
he held until the rejection of his name by the
Senate in February 1867.

After his retirement from politics he practised
law in Baltimore until 1870, when he was elect-
ed president of Delaware College. During his
presidency (1870-85), he was also professor of
English literature and language and of mental,
moral, and political science, and for a time taught
Latin. He proved very successful as a college
executive and teacher. According to a colleague:
"His scholarship was certainly not that of a
modern specialist but he was a somewhat widely
read lover of good letters, and a public speaker
of more than common charm and force" (E. N".
Vallandigham, Fifty Years of Delaware College,
1B70-1920, n.d., p. 18). He favored coeducation
and was mainly responsible for securing favor-
able action by the Board for the admission of
women in 1872, although coeducation was abol-
ished shortly after his resignation. By the Dela-
ware public-school law of 1875, which he had
earnestly advocated, he was made ex-officio
president of the Delaware board of education.
He continued as a trustee of Delaware College
for the remainder of his life. In 1885 he became
principal of the Frederick Female Seminary,
now Hood College, Frederick, Md., and later
became president of New Windsor College in
Carroll County, Md. In 1897, he returned to
Delaware College as instructor in elocution and
oratory, which post he held until his death. He
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was buried at Annapolis, Md., beside his wife,
who died Sept. 3, 1895. Five of their ten chil-
dren died in childhood; a daughter, Caroline
Martin Purnell, became a fellow of the Ameri-
can College of Surgeons.

[MSS. in possession of Joseph Brown Turner, New-
ark, Del, and of Purnell's daughter, Mrs. Walter E.
Smith, Wilmington, Del.; E. G. Handy and J. L. Val-
landigham, Newark, Del., Past and Present (1883);
minutes of board of trustees, Delaware College; an-
nual catalogues of Delaware College; H. C. Conrad,
Hist, of the State of Del. (1908), vol. Ill; L. P.
Powell, The Hist, of Educ. in Del. (1893) ; The Sun
(Baltimore), Apr. i, 1902; Jour, of the Exec. Proc. of
the Senate of the U. S.t vols. XI. XIV, XV.]
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PURPLE, SAMUEL SMITH (June 24,
i822-Sept. 29, 1900), physician, editor, was
born in Lebanon, Madison County, N. Y, His
father, Lyman Smith Purple, shoemaker and
tanner, came from pioneer, fanning stock, his
ancestors having left England in the seventeenth
century to settle in Haddam, Conn. His mother,
Minerva Sheffield, also of English descent, was
the daughter of Dr. James Sheffield of Earlville,
N. Y. The Purple family moved to Earlville
in 1836, where three years later the father died,
leaving Samuel, a lad of seventeen, the burden
of maintaining a small trade encumbered with
debts and of supporting his mother and two
brothers. About this time he came under the in-
fluence of Dr. David Ransom, who kindly loaned
the eager boy books on medicine, thus paving
the way for the obscure young shoemaker to
travel towards a hard-earned and successful
career. The boy studied after working long
hours to earn enough for his family's needs, and
by carefully hoarding each spare penny, he was
enabled in 1842 to take a free course at Geneva
Medical College. The following year he went
to New York, worked under Valentine Mott
[#.#.] and others at the University Medical Col-
lege, and was graduated from that institution in
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He started practising in New York City, and
entered upon service at the Marion Street Ma-
ternity. Patients were slow in coming to his
door, but he was aided somewhat by his ap-
pointments. He was physician to tile New
York Lying-in Asylum (1844-46), physician to
the New York Dispensary (1846-49), ward
physician during the cholera epidemic of 1849,
and later, examining surgeon for the state drafts.
Although he made no great contribution to med-
ical science, he became an enthusiastic leader
of his profession in New York. He never lost
his early love of books, and spent much of his
leisure in the interests of bibliography and gen-
ealogy. Through his tireless efforts in preserv-
ing early medical publications, the New York
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